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CHAPTER XVII. 
A BLOW WITH THE BOAT-HOOK. 


= robber appeared to be suffering so 

much from the injuries in his shoulder 
that I had not considered him capable of giv- 
ing us any further’ trouble; and when I went 
forward to clear away the jib, I put the re- 
volver in my pocket. I did not suppose a 
man who declared that his shoulder was 
broken would make an attack upon us, and 
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I had relinquished the precautions adopted 
when the desperado came on board. 

I was astounded and horrified when I saw 
Tom pitched into the lake with so little cere- 
mony. I saw the robber spring towards me, 
and-I fully comprehended his purpose. He 
doubtless intended to throw me overboard 
also, and then seek some more available 
landing-place than he had chosen before. 
I had only time to pick up the boat-hook, 
when I divined his plan, before he was upon 
the half deck. I had been too tender-hearted 
and forbearing before, but now I was. desper- 
ate, when I saw poor Tom floundering in the 
lake, wounded, and hardly able to help him- 
self. 

Swinging the boat-hook over my head, I 
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sprang towards the robber; and, clearing the 
fore-stay, I brought it down upon his bare 
pate with a force that felled him to the floor 
of the standing-room. He attempted to dodge 
my blow, but the boom swung round and 
held him so that he could not avoid it. I hit 
him fairly with the heavy iron at the end of 
my weapon, and he dropped as an ox does 
under the butcher’s axe. 

**T think you will lie still for a while now,” 
said I, glancing at him, as I hastened to the 
helm. 

The Belle had lost her headway when Tom 
was removed from the helm, and I was fortu- 
nately able to reach him with the boat-hook. 
I extended it to him, and he grasped it with 
the hand of the uninjured arm. I pulled him 
in, and helped him on board. 

* Are you hurt, Tom?” I asked, anxiously, 
as soon as I had dragged the skipper into the 
standing-room. 

‘*No, I guess not,’’ he replied, shaking the 
water from his hair. ‘* That fellow wouldn't 


have done that if I had only had two arms, in- 
stead of one. 
me.” 

“T think he will have a sore head. after 
this.” 

“*T saw you crack him with the boat-hook.” 


It was a shabby trick he played 


*T gave him a stunner.” 

“Did you kill him ?” 

**T don’t know. He hasn’t moved since he 
fell.” 

Gathering up the sheet, which had run out 
in the scrape, I headed the boat for the foot of 
the path, where the sheriff was waiting for us. 
I had heard him yell when the robber tossed 
Tom into the lake, and I had no doubt he was 
gratified with the turn I had been able to give 
to the affair. 

‘* How do you feel, Tom?” I asked, when I 
had put the Belle on her course. 

‘First rate, Wolf,” he replied; but his looks 
and actions belied his words. 

“No, you don't, Tom. You are suffering.” 

** Well, to tell the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, that villain gave my sore arm 
an awful twist, and it don’t feel as good as it 
did.” 

‘¢ Let me get the sheriff on board, and then 
we will run for Priam, where we can have 
something done for you.” 

‘*O, never mind me, Wolf. I’m so glad we 
have got our man, that I don’t care much for 
anything else,” replied Tom. 

“T’'m afraid you will take cold, and have a 
bad arm, if something isn’t done for it.” 

‘*T should rather laugh to see myself taking 
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cold,” added Tom. ‘‘ Why, I’m in the water 
half the time, and I feel just as good when I’m 
wet through as when I’m dry.” 

**T don’t care what you say; I intend to 
take good care of you, Tom,” I replied, as I 
lowered the mainsail, and ran the boat up at 
the foot of the path. 

‘*You have had a narrow escape,” said the 
sheriff. 

“Yes; but an inch is as good as a mile. 
We are all right now. Hurry up, Mr. Brad- 
shaw. We are goimg up to Priam.” 

“To Priam?” 

“Yes; I’m going to have Tom taken care - 
of before I do anything more.” 

‘* But I don’t want to go to Priam.” 

‘* Leave you here, then, if you like,” I 
replied. 

‘‘ But I want to take that man up to Centre- 
port.” 

‘¢Qn board, or I will shove off without 
you.” 

The sheriff stepped into the boat, and began 
to talk about his prisoner; but I headed the 
Belle for Priam, in spite of his objections. 

‘« That fellow begins to move,” said Tom. 

The robber rolled over and put his hand to 
his head. Then he heaved along sigh. Tom 
took the helm, at his own desire, and the 
sheriff and I raised the desperado, and laid 
him on one of the seats. The blood was 
flowing down the side of his head, and we 
found an- ugly wound where I had hit him. 
The blow had stunned him; but he was be- 
ginning to revive. The sheriff washed his 
head, and bound a handkerchief over the 
wound, which I judged was not a serious 
one. Ina short time he was able to sit up, 
and the officer put a pair of handcuffy upon 
his wrists. 

‘“*T suppose it is all up with me now,” said 
he, after he had surveyed. the situation, and 
glanced particularly at the handcuffs. 

“You may as well hang up your fiddle 
now,” added Tom. ‘‘How is your shoul- 
der?” 

‘* My shoulder is sore, but I think I could 
use it again if there was a good chance,” said 
he, biting his lips. ‘‘ What are you going to 
do with me?” 

“T’ll take good care of you now,” replied 
the sheriff. ‘ 

Don't be rough on a fellow.” 

** By gracious! I’ve seen this fellow before!” 
exclaimed Tom, suddenly. ‘It's Schleifer, 
that hardware drummer, as sure as you 
live!” ' 

I looked at him carefully, and was satisfied 
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that Tom was right. But he was very much 
changed. His face was covered with smut 
and dirt. His dress, which had been carefully 
adjusted when we saw him before, was now 
deranged and soiled. He had evidently used 
a good deal of oil in cutting the hole through 
the door of the bank vault, and had daubed 
his face all over, so that he looked like a ma- 
chinist just from the shop. As I looked at 
him now, I was not surprised that we had not 
recognized him. 

‘Schleifer it is, if you believe that is my 
name,” he replied. ‘* Names are cheap.” 

‘““ Where is the other fellow?” asked Tom. 

‘*T hope he has been smarter than I have,” 
answered the robber, gloomily. 

*“* You have been smart,” added Tom. 

“If I had not run into that infernal hole, I 
should not have been here.” 

‘““Who was that man with you?” I asked, 
recalling the scene in front of the stable at 
the hotel, on the preceding evening. 

“Who is he? You can ask just as many 
questions as’ you please; and I can answer 
just as many as I like,” replied he. ‘‘ But we 
won’t quarrel because I have been unfortu- 
nate. It’s a great pity that a young man like 
me should be sent to the jug for the best part 
of my life. Can’t we make a trade?” 


‘* What do you mean by a trade?” asked the 
sheriff. 
“T'll be fair with you,” continued the rob- 


ber. ‘I haye in my bag about thirty or forty 
thousand dollars—I don’t know how much. 
We didn’t stop to count the money. Call it 
forty thousand. Here are four of us, and 
that’s just ten thousand apiece. In other 
words, if you will let me off, I will give you 
ten thousand apiece, whether I have anything 
myself or not.” 

‘That's a pretty good offer,” said the sheriff, 
who had probably never seen ten thousand 
dollars in his life. 

I did not care to discuss such a question, 
and therefore said nothing. 

‘It won't compromise you in the slightest 
degree,” continued the robber, evidently en- 
couraged by the remark of the officer. ‘‘ Just 
run the boat up to the shore, and I will take 
care of myself. All you have to say is, that 
you could not catch me. You can put a shot 
or two through your hat, and through your 
coat, to prove that you have not been back- 
ward in following me up.” 

‘‘Ten thousand dollars is a good deal of 
money to a poor man like me,” added Mr 
Bradshaw. ‘‘It is more money than I ever 
expected to see at one time.” 
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‘Tt will not be the first time such a trade 
has been made,” urged the robber. 

‘*What do you say, Wolf?” added the 
sheriff, turning to me. 

‘*T don’t say anything,” I replied. 

‘“*Here is a good chance to make some 
money.” 

‘**T can tell you of a better chance.” 

‘* What’s that?” 

‘“‘Go up and rob the Middleport or the 
Ucayga Bank. If you do the job well, I have 
no doubt you can make fifty thousand by it.” 

**Of course I wouldn’t rob a bank,” he re- 
plied, laughing. 

**You might as well as make a trade with 
this fellow. It’s all the same thing.” 

**You really don’t suppose I meant to do 
such a thing,” said he, with a sickly smile. 

‘*Come, what do you say?” persisted the 
robber, glancing anxiously ahead, for we were 
rapidly approaching Priam. 

‘*We will not say anything more about it,” 
replied the sheriff. ° 

And he did not. I will not say whether, if 
the sheriff had been alone, he would have 
made such a nefarious bargain as that sug- 
gested by the robber; but I considered it bet- 
ter that he was not alone. Schleifer pressed 
the subject; but Bradshaw was now indignant 
at the idea, and finally it was dropped. The 
sheriff behaved rather nervously; but I could 
not tell whether it was because he was losing 
a chance to make his fortune, or was afraid he 
had committed himself. 

**Do you suppose they have caught the 
other fellow?’’ asked Tom, as we approached 
Priam. 

“If they haven't, they will catch him,” I 
replied. 

‘* What makes you think so?” demanded 
the robber. 

**T know all about him now,” I answered. 

**You don’t know so much as you think 
you do.” 

‘‘I think I shall be able to find Lord Pals- 
grave,” I added. 

‘“*Bah! You will find him as you did me — 
by accident, if you find him at all. If I had 
not run into that hole, you would not have 
seen me again. I was a fool that I did not cut 
a hole in the bottom of this boat, instead of 
trying to burn her.” 

‘We all make blunders,” I suggested. 

‘¢Yes, you have made your full share,” 
sneered he. ‘‘Do you know where I was 
when you were looking for me on the other 
side? I'll tell you. Iwas in that gully, lis- 
tening to what you said.” 
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The robber was evidently trying to comfort 
himself in his misfortune, and he regaled us, 
until we reached the wharf, with a recital of 
the manner in which he had balked us. He 
wanted to know how we happened to be in 
the Narrows at midnight, but I did not care 
to enlighten him. We landed at Priam, and 
went up to the hotel, the sheriff guarding his 
prisoner with the greatest care. The intelli- 
gence of the robbery of the bank had already 
reached the town, for Captain Synders and 
Waddie had passed through the place several 
hours before in pursuit of the other robber. 

I sent for a doctor as soon as we reached the 
* hotel, and obtained a supply of dry clothing 
for Tom. In a short time I had made him 
very comfortable. The physician dressed his 
wound, and declared that it was not serious, 
though it would give the patient some trouble. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
AT THE CATARACT HOUSE. 


T was decided that the sheriff should re- 

turn to Centreport with his prisoner in the 
Ucayga, which left Hitaca at one o’clock, and 
would be at Priam before two. The doctor 
insisted that Tom should keep quiet for two 
or three days, and he reluctantly consented 
to return in the steamer, while I went up to 
the lake to the Cataract House, to see what 
had become of Lord Palsgrave. 

Soon after we arrived at the hotel, Schleifer 
declared that he was nearly starved, for he 
had not eaten anything since he had taken 
his supper the evening before in Hitaca. I 
ordered an early dinner for the whole party, 
and the robber’s handcuffs were removed to 
enable him to use his knife and fork; but both 
the sheriff and myself had a revolver by the 
side of our plates, and the rascal made no 
attempt to escape. 

While we were at dinner, Captain Synders 
and Waddie arrived, on their return from the 
pursuit of the other robber. They had not 
been able to obtain the slightest clew to him 
in this direction, and had come to the conclu- 
sion that he had gone towards Ucayga; but a 
party had been sent in that direction, and it 
was hoped he had been captured. 

‘* How far did you go, Waddie?” I asked. 

‘* We went about a mile beyond the Cataract 
House,” he replied. ‘‘ We could not find the 
slightest trace of him.” 

“Did you stop at the Cataract House?” 

“Yes, a few minutes.” 

‘*Did you see Mr. Overton?” 
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‘*No; but the landlord told me he was out 
looking for Miss Dornwood, who disappeared 
last evening very strangely,” replied Waddie, 
chuckling. ‘*Lord— What’s his name?” 

‘‘ Lord Palsgrave,” I added, with interest. 

‘Lord Palsgrave was helping him in the 
search.” 

“Indeed!” I exclaimed. 

‘*What’s all right?” 

‘* Lord Palsgrave.” 

‘*What of him?”. 

‘*He’s your man.” 

‘* What do you mean?” demanded Waddie, 
unable to comprehend my rapid suggestions. 

‘““You have not seen the robber we cap- 
tured, Waddie. I had forgotten that. You 
must go in and look at him.” 

“Why?” 

‘* He is an old acquaintance of ours.” 

‘¢ The robber?” 

‘Yes; in a word, it is the hardware drum- 
mer that we took from the burning canal- 
boat,” I replied. ‘‘ His mission in Centreport 
was to rob the bank.” 

‘© Now I remember the fellow said he wanted 
to go to Centreport, half a dozen times, and 
as often corrected himself and made it Mid- 
dleport. You don’t say that drummer is the 
fellow!” 

‘It’s a fact; and, if the drummer was one 
of them, it follows that Lord Palsgrave is the 
other.” ~ 

‘“*By the great horn spoon!” ejaculated 
Waddie. 

‘“‘Tt’s as clear as mud,” I added. ‘I saw 
his lordship and the drummer leave the stable 
together in a vehicle.” 

** But how could he get back here? That's 
what bothers me. We came down by the 
direct road, and could not get any traces of 
him.” 

‘¢T don’t know how that is, but I am satis- 
fied his lordship is one of the men who robbed 
the Centreport Bank. I am going down to 
the Cataract House in the Belle. Captain 
Synders had better go with me, for I am sure 
Lord Palsgrave is our man.” 

“All right; and I will go also,” replied 
Waddie. 

We went into the hotel, and my friend was 
fully convinced of the correctness of my 
theory when he saw and recognized the 
drummer. Schleifer, or whatever his name 
was, continued to be boastful and defiant. He 
was a hard villain, and seemed to take great 
pleasure in informing us how he had cheated 
us in the pnrsuit. When we went in, he was 
telling the sheriff that, though he had been 


* All right!” 
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hit on the shoulder by a stone, he was not 
much hurt, and had concluded that his chances 
were better in the boat than in that dismal 
hole. We did not pay much attention to him, 
however; and, after Waddie and Captain Syn- 
ders had dined, we embarked in the Belle for 
the Cataract House. 

‘‘T don’t understand how the other robber 
can be down here,” said the constable, when 
we were under way. ‘In fact, I don’t believe 
he is here.” 

‘¢ You shall be satisfied on that point before 
night,” I replied. 

‘It would be a feather in our caps if we 
should happen to catch him,” added the cap- 
tain. 

“If he don’t get frightened and clear out, 
we shall have him before night,” I replied. 

Indeed, I wondered that his lordship had 
the temerity to remain in the vicinity after the 
crime in which he had been engaged, andI 
suggested to my companions that we sheyld 
proceed with the utmost caution, and capture 
him before the news of Schleifer’s mishap 
reached him. The wind was still fair and 
fresh, and we made a quick run to our desti- 
nation. We landed at a point some distance 
above that from which we had started the 
night before, and, taking a path through the 
woods, proceeded to the stable in the rear of 
the hotel. I wished to ascertain when and 
how his lordship had returned. I did not 
like to have the constable exhibit himself, and 
I left him in the grove, though he grumbled 
not a little at being compelled to play an in- 
ferior part in the transaction. I found the 
stable-keeper, who knew me very well, and 
being in a position to send customers to the 
hotel, I was treated with much consideration. 

‘* You remember that I was here last even- 
ing?” I began, after he had greeted me. 

‘Yes, you were asking about that lord who 
is stopping in the house.” : 

‘Exactly so. I never happened to meet a 
live lord, and I am rather anxious to see one. 
Has he returned yet?” 

“Yes; he came back this morning, about 
eight o’clock.” 

“Did the other gentleman return with 
him?” I asked. 

‘“No; did you know him?” 

‘TI had seen him before. Do you know 
where they went?” 

“Over to Highlandville. 


Lord Palsgrave 
said he had been over there to see a friend he 
met in England last year.” 

His lordship was certainly very obliging to 
state his business so definitely to the stable- 
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keeper; and I was rather desirous of knowing 
who his friends in Highlandville were. ‘This 
place was about five miles back from the lake. 

‘**Do you know where he is now?” I con- 
tinued. 

‘*He and another gentleman took a team 
this forenoon, and went away. They have 
not returned yet.” ” 

‘* Who was the other gentleman?” 

‘¢ Mr. Overton, I think; at any rate, it was 
the one who came with him,” replied the 
stable-keeper. ‘‘I reckon there is some 
trouble in the family, Captain Penniman. 
The young lady who came with the party 
cleared out last night, and they have been 
looking for her all day. I believe they have 
gone to Hitaca this time.” 

The stable-keeper wanted to tell me all % 
about the young lady, who had ‘cleared out,” 
but as I knew more of the matter than he did, 
I was not anxious to hear the story. The only 
point in his narrative that interested me was 
the statement that the young lady was sup- 
posed to be insane, being subject to this mala- 
dy. I concluded that this was an invention 
of Mr. Overton, put forth for the purpose of 
concealing the real trouble. 

‘“‘There they are now!” said the stable- 
keeper, as a team drove up to the side door of 
the hotel. ‘‘I thought they would be back 
by dinner time.” 

One of the gentlemen alighted from the 
vehicle, and went into the hotel, while the 
other drove the horse up to the stable. The 
latter was Mr. Overton, and as I did not care 
about being seen before we were ready to put 
the bracelets on the wrists of his lordship, I 
left the stable, and moved towards the grove, 
where I had left my companions. But the 
horse, when headed towards the stable, smelt 
his oats, and started off rather suddenly, and 
Mr. Overton drove him around the hotel to 
prevent the animal from turning too short a 
corner. I did not observe where he went, and 
as I was hastening to the grove, I met him in 
the road, where I could not avoid him with- 
out jumping over the fence, which my dignity 
would not permit me to do. He recognized 
me at once, and stopped the horse. 

‘“*T wish to see you, young man,” said he, 
in an arrogant tone, as he stepped out of the 
vehicle. 

One of the hostlers came to the place, and 
took charge of the horse, so that he was re- 
lieved of all care on his account, and able to 
give his whole attention to me. I nodded to 
him, as he spoke, to indicate that I was ready 
to hear him. 
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‘You are one of the persons who were with 
my ward, Miss Dornwood, yesterday after- 
noon?” he continued, pulling off his glove. 

‘*T am one of the persons,” I replied. 

‘* You are the owner of a boat?” 

‘* No, sir, I am not.” 

*¢ One of your party is?” 

‘¢ One of my party is.” 

‘Where is that boat now?” demanded he, 
beginning to be a little excited. 

‘* She lies over by the shore yonder.” 

‘* Where?” repeated he, sternly. 

‘*If you wish to see her, I will take you to 
her,” I replied, good-naturedly, for this is my 
policy when other people are angry. 

**T don’t wish to see her; I only want to 
know where she is.” 

“Well, sir, she is not a half a mile from 
here.” 

‘* Hasn’t she been away somewhere?” 

**T believe the lake is free for her to go 
wherever her skipper chooses to take her,” I 
replied, prudently. 

It occurred to me that Lord Palsgrave might 
be interested to know where the Belle had 
been, andI was afraid some information might 
be conveyed to him before I was ready to 
have him receive it. 

** You don’t answer my question,” said Mr. 
Overton, savagely. ° 

**T don’t consider myself under any obliga- 
tion to answer your questions, especially 
when you propose them in this offensive 
manner,” I replied, mildly. 

He bit his lips, and perhaps he recognized 
the force of my remark. 

‘*T have a purpose in putting these ques- 
tions,” he added, more gently. 

**T can’t help it if you have, sir.” 

‘*In a word, the young lady whom you as- 
sisted has run away. Do you know anything 
about her?” 

** For the present, sir, I decline to answer.” 

‘*Which means that you do know some- 
thing about her.” 

““You may draw your own conclusions.” 

**Let me tell you, young man, that Miss 
Dornwood is my ward, and under my authori- 
ty. Lord Palsgrave and myself have been 
searching for her all the forenoon.” 

‘*Indeed! Is Lord Palsgrave much inter- 
ested in her?” I asked. 

‘He is to be her husband, and of course 
he is very anxious in regard to her.” 

‘If he is to be her husband, I should think 
he might be anxious,” I added, coolly. 

‘tHe is very much distressed, and if you 
know anything about her, you will do him 
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a very great favor by informing him where 
she is.” 

‘¢T should be happy to oblige his lordship.” 

‘Lord Palsgrave is compelled to start for 
New York this afternoon, upon important 
business, and he is very anxious to know 
what has become of Miss Dornwood before 
he leaves.” 

‘“‘T should think he would be. Then he is 
going away on important business,” I repeat- 
ed, glad to know the fact. ‘‘ Will you intro- 
duce me to his lordship?” 

‘“¢T will.” 

“¢T will tell him where the lady is.” 

‘Very well; you shall see him at once.” 

‘“‘T will meet you at the hotel in a few mo- 
ments,” I replied, moving towards the place 
where I had left Waddie and Captain Synders. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LADY LUNA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF OTTILIE 
WILDERMUTH. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


ERDA had no longer any desire to go 
out in the wide world. Her journey with 
Lady Luna seemed to her a far-off dream, and 
she could never talk of it. When the silver 
boat came so near her window that she could 
almost see the lady, she gave a friendly nod; 
but when it would entice her out into the deep 
blue sky, she shook her head: ‘‘ No, no, Lady 
Luna; I have found a dear home.” 

For many years had mother and daughter 
lived together, calmly and peacefully; and the 
mother, who felt her strength failing, although 
she was not old, was often disturbed with the 
thought that this lovely child would be left 
alone in this world, that was so strange to her. 
Gerda never thought of it; she went on her 
quiet way, and never dreamed of any change 
coming. 

The hill was her favorite place, and she 
often sat there alone. Earlier there had been 
not far from the hill a landing-place for the 
ships; but the breakers were so dangerous 
that no ship came, except in case of necessity. 

It was a stormy autumn evening, and it car- 
ried Gerda back, as in a dream, to the times 
in the old castle, when the storms raged so 
fearfully. The mother had gone early to bed; 
since her boy had gone away she could not 
bear to hear a storm. But this time Gerda 
had a strange longing to climb the hill, and 
behold the sea once more inastorm. Neither 
the mother nor Jane would have allowed it; 
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but she brought the key, dressed herself warm, 
and slipped out unobserved. 

The moon stood high.in the heavens, and 
when the wind rent the clouds, it threw a clear 
light over the angry sea, whose waves were 
tossed up mountain high. Not far from land 
a ship was struggling against the waves. One 
heard the shots, and cries for help; one could 
see the lights moving hither and thither; a 
crowd of people collected on the beach; but 
no one dared to brave the roaring breakers. 
Gerda looked, with breathless anxiety, on the 
scene, and could not tear herself away from 
the place. 

She saw, by the clear light of the moon, a 
man throw himself from the ship into the 
water. She utteredacry. He must be lost! 
Yet, no! he rose once more; the waves bore 
him towards the shore, as he swam with power- 
ful strokes. Only a few on the bank saw this 
struggle; all eyes were fixed on theship. But 
Gerda saw how, after he finally reached the 
land, he sank down exhausted at the foot of 
the hill. She climbed down as quickly as she 
could the steep, stony way. There lay the 
saved one, bleeding from the stones, pale, 
scarcely breathing. The moonlight fell on 


his rough, dark face — it was Gerda’s father! 
She had recognized him immediately, and 


had forgotten all that had made her childhood 
dark and dismal. She called him father; she 
warmed his cold hands, she wrapped her warm 
shawl around him. His was a tough, weather- 
proved constitution, and he soon came to him- 
self. He had not changed; but his daughter, 
meanwhile, had grown into a beautiful young 
woman. He looked at her as in a dream. 
“Art thou my child?” And, for the first time 
in many years, he wept. He asked for no ex- 
planation; he was only too willing to believe 
that she was his child. 

Then he raised himself up, and confessed 
to her how he, after a wild, misspent youth, 
had fled to the castle by the sea, pursued as a 
murderer. His faithful wife had followed him; 
but she died soon after Gerda’s birth. With 
her the last restraining influence was gone. 
He fell deeper and deeper in sin. More cruel 
than the wind and waves, many whom they 
had spared he robbed and threw into the sea; 
and at last, he had even, by the false light, 
decoyed the ships on to the rocks to their 
destruction. 

‘*T meant to give up this wicked life as soon 
as thou wert grown up. I meant, too, to give 
thee into better hands, but could not bear to 
send thee away. Suddenly thou didst disap- 
pear. We believed that thou hadst fallen from 
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the window. It shocked me so I could find no 
rest. As often as the bright moonlight shone 
in at the window, I imagined I saw the poor 
wretches we had robbed coming up from the 
bottom of the sea. The castle became hateful 
to me. I compelled my comrades, by threat- 
ening them with discovery, to tear down the 
old robber’s nest, and, with the money I had 
saved, caused a lighthouse to be built on the 
rocks for a warning to the ships. I myself 
went on a ship as acommon sailor. In storms 
and danger I have saved many lives. As this 
stérm broke out, I thought my presence would 
only bring misfortune to the ship; so I jumped 
overboard and swam to land. But I have not 
yet found peace.” 

‘In the Lord is peace and forgiveness,” 
said Gerda; and, in a few simple words, she 
talked to him of the blessed promises of the 
Bible, which he received, as for the first time, 
from the lips of his child. 

And, unnoticed by the crowd on the shore, 
father and daughter knelt down under the 
free heavens, and prayed for pardon, with 
few words, but from full hearts. 

The storm subsided, the waves grew calmer, 
the moon shone brightly down, and the angels 
in heaven rejoiced over a sinner who repented. 

A red glare suddenly lighted up the place. 
A cry of horror rose from the throng. On the 
ship, which was still struggling against the 
waves, fire had broken out, and the flames 
were rolling frightfully, relentlessly, up towards 
the sky. 

Roderic, Gerda’s father, rushed to the bank. 
He sprang into a life-boat, and rowed towards 
the ship, from which already part of the men 
had: saved themselves. He took in as many 
as his boat would hold, and rowed, with 
almost superhuman strength, to the shore. 
Yet once more he returned to the ship. In 
despairing haste, the rest of the crew threw 
themselves into the boat; it was too full. 
Roderic begged them to wait, and promised 
to come back for them. In vain! Terrified 
out of their senses, théy eagerly scrambled in, 
and he pushed off. 

Only one remained on the burning vessel, 
a noble young officer; he would remain till 
the last man was safe. Roderic saw him, by 
the light of the glowing flames, leaning against 
the mast; then he gave up the oars toa strong 
sailor, and threw himself into the sea. He 
swam back to the ship, and shouted to the 
officer to jump into the water; then seizing 
one of the planks floating by, and grasping 
the young man by the arm, he put forth all 
his strength to reach the shore. 
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The storm had begun again; the breakers 
roared louder than ever; not one of the boats 
could take in the swimmers. With one last 
desperate exertion of his failing strength, 
Roderic pushed the unconscious youth unto 
the shore; then sank back, and the waves 
rushed over him. 

Gerda, kneeling on the bank, had seen all. 
As the youth was saved, and her father sank 
back into the waves, she fainted. 

The sympathizing inhabitants gave shelter 
to the poor shipwrecked men. Gerda and the 
young officer were carried to Mrs. Seymour's 
house, where all were awake, and in great dis- 
tress over the missing Gerda. She was con- 
scious of nothing, was put to bed like a child, 
and from her swoon passed into deep sleep. 

“The night is spent in weeping, but with 
the morning comes joy.” The storm had 
worn itself out; the birds sang gayly, and the 
brightest sunshine streamed through the ivy 
that grew about Gerda’s window. She awoke 
still quite weary, and could not recall what 
had happened yesterday. She rose, dressed 
herself, and went, with difficulty, down stairs. 
There she saw, reclining on the sofa, a noble- 
looking young man, somewhat pale, but with 
a bright, happy look; and over him leaned, 
with beaming face, the mother, whose joyful 
glance happening then to fall on Gerda, she 
called.to her, with inexpressible delight, — 

‘*Gerda, Gerda, here is my Arthur! ” 

Then Gerda knew that she had not been 
dreaming; and, with the joy that the mother 
had found her son, came to her also the pale 
image of her father, who had rescued him, 
his wonderful appearance, and speedy death. 
But she felt that she found him for eternity, 
however quickly she had lost him here, and 
she could rejoice, with all her heart, with the 
happy ones. 

dn the afternoon Mrs. Seymour sent out all 
She could spare from the house to the poor 
sailors — clothes, and food, and drink. She 
herself sat in the garden, between her two 
children, leaning her ‘head on Arthur, and 
holding Gerda’s hand, while they both lis- 
tened to his story. 

“*The stormy night, when our ship went to 
pieces on the rocks, was so fearful that I can 
remember very little about it. I saw my dear 
father disappear in the sea; the waves carried 
me on to the land. I was as if dead, but still 
was conscious that a strange, dark-faced fel- 
low dragged me into the corner of a stall, and 
left me there. He probably wished to plunder 
me without the knowledge of his comrades. 

‘*T came to myself again the next night, as 
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one of our sailors, who had also escaped, by 
chance sought a hiding-place in the stall. We 
knew well howevil disposed they were towards 
us here, and hastened to make the best of our 
way inland. For weeks we wandered about, 
in the greatest anxiety, and suffering all sorts 
of hardship, until at last we came to another 
coast, and were taken up bya ship. This ship 
was not going homeward, but a long, long 
way off. We went to the polar regions, among 
icebergs and walruses, and were frozen in. 

‘* My father’s name did me good service. | 
worked hard, and at last the command of the 
little homeward-bound frigate was given me. 
You know how it went with me here; but I 
could fill a whole year with the stories of my 
sea adventures.” 

Then Gerda, in a low voice, related all that 
had happened last night; how she had found 
her father, and he had told her the history of 
his life; and how he was drowned in rescuing 
Arthur. 

The mother spoke, deeply moved : — 

‘“‘God have mercy upon him; he has re- 
pented of his sin, and expiated it.” 

The body of the unknown seaman was, in 
afew days, washed ashore. The sailors all 
spoke of his courage, and his sacrifices during 
the voyage. Gerda saw the peace that in death 
lighted up these dark features, and thanked 
God that her prayer had been answered. He 
was buried in the little churchyard, where 
Mrs. Seymour also erected a monument to 
her husband, and a simple cross in memory 
of the penitent robber. 

The days of sadness and mourning went by. 
The mother lived in joy and happiness ; Gerda 
and Arthur rejoiced in their youth, as merry 
brother and sister. They sat, one lovely even- 
ing, in the garden, and Gerda related to him 
how she had played with his little red cap in 
the lonely castle, and then, lowering her voice, 
of the journey with Lady Luna, and all the 
splendor she had seen in the world before the 
silver boat had brought her to his mother’s 
quiet house. 

Arthur laughingly shook his curly head. 
‘‘You dreamed all that, Gerda. The old 
Judith must have brought you secretly here 
in a boat, to save you from that old den, and 
that is the way you came.” 

‘““No, no,” persisted Gerda; ‘‘I am sure of 
it, wonderful as it seems. But do you know 
what surprises me?” 

“What?” 

“That Lady Luna did not know that you 
were still alive; she looks down from so high, 
and must know everything.” 
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‘* Yes, little Gerda, that I can tell you; the 
new moon set so early the night when I was 
saved that Lady Luna could not see me.” 

So long as his mother lived, Arthur went to 
sea no more... When she died, Gerda was 
already his loving wife. Afterwards he made 
many fortunate voyages. When he took his 
departure, and Gerda tearfully said, ** Come 
safely and quickly home again,” he would kiss 
her, and say, with a smile, ‘‘ Do not let Lady 
Luna carry you off in her silver boat while I 
am gone.” 


HOME AND STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 


HE 22d of February, 1732, is memorable 

in American history as the birthday of 
George Washington, and the pictures in this 
number of the Magazine will be a timely re- 
cognition of its anniversary. Mount Vernon, 
the name by which his residence on the’ banks 
of the Potomac is so well known, is _a favorite 
spot, almost.a sacred. locality, to every true 
American; for hére lived, and here died, the 
‘‘father of his country.” The picture on the 
first page faithfully represents the house as ‘its 
owner and occupant left it. Time, with its 
corroding touch, has crept over its walls, and 
through the rooms and halls that once echoed 
to the tread of the great man, and decay lurks 
in beam and wainscot; but still itis the home 
of Washington, and patriotism will yet arrest 
the ruin now going on, and keep the house 
and its surroundings as a place of grateful 
pilgrimage for coming generations. 

The house was originally built by Laurence 
Washington, brother of George, and was of 
the old gable-roofed style, with only four 
rooms on each floor. It was about one third 
the size of the present building, but General 
Washington enlarged and improved it; so 
that, for the times in which it was built, it was 
alarge and handsome residence, and indicated 
the good taste and liberal ideas of its owner. 
The picture conveys so correct an idea of the 
exterior of the. house that no description is 
necessary. Within, on the ground floor are 
six rooms, with a spacious hall extending 
through the centre of the building, opening 
in front upon the ample. piazza, and at the 
rear into the garden. The rooms and the 
hall have heavy ornamental cornices and solid 
wainscots, and a massive stairway leads to the 
chambers. All the wood-work of the house is 
of the most substantial character. The parlor, 
library, and breakfast-room of Washington oc- 
cupy the south side of the house, and from the 
latter a narrow staircase leads to what was a 
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private study. Upon the north side are a re- 
ception-room, parlor, and large drawing-room. 
Near to the house, on one side of the yard, 
was a kitchen, and a store-room and laundry 
were on the other, in the style common to 
persons of wealth at the south. . These small- 
er buildings were connected with the main 
structure by neat, open colonnades, roofed 
and paved. The servants had ‘‘ quarters,” as 
their houses were called, a little way off. 
Every portion of the house is of interest, 
and contains something to remind the visitor 
of its former occupant. Washington was his 
own architect, and drew every plan in detail 
with his own hand, and he also selected 
each tree with which to adorn the grounds, 
and generally superintended their removal. 
The beautiful lawn of twenty acres, in the 
rear of the mansion, was also laid out by him, 
with its carriage-way and its great variety of 
shade-trees. On the original plan drawn by 
him, ‘‘the exact position, and the name of 
every tree to be planted, are laid down.” At 
the western front of the house was an oval 
grass plat, with a dial-post in the centre. No 
alteration has been made in these plans origi- 
nated and carried into execution by Washing- 
ton, and the visitor of to-day can see just how 
the house and grounds appeared in those far-off 
days when their owner sat in his piazza, looked 
over his spacious lawn, and contentedly and 
thankfully thought of the great events of his 
life, around which clustered, and upon which 
hung, the destinies of a nation. The trees 
planted by his hand have grown to great size, 
but only in proportion as his memory has 
increased in its beauty and its glory: their 
shadows fall farther, their tops are broader; 
but so has the country he saved, the Union he 
established, broadened, until! it is bounded by 
either ocean. . He loved the beautiful; he had 
large flower gardens, an extensive conserva- 
tory, in which he collected rare exotics, sum- 
mer-houses; and shady nooks; and he. was 
also careful to, provide all that was ‘necessary 
to mere bodily comfort. The. house was a 
place of resort... Hither came the soldiers ‘of 
the revolution, companions «in arms. of. the 
beloved chief; here came Lafayette, the firm 
friend of .the colonies; . here came, distin- 
guished: people from all sections of the coun- 
try. And, now that:he who was the centre of 
interest, the great attraction, sleeps in. the 
tomb at the foot of the lawn, sacredness clings 
to the house and all that surrounds it, and 
Mount Vernon is known the wide world 
through as the ‘‘ Home of Washington.” 





It is now more than a hundred and twenty- 
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five years since Mount Vernon received its 
name, and until very recently it has been 
owned and occupied by a Washington. The 
last of the name who owned it, John Augustine 
Washington, was unable to keep the estate in 


. good order, and the house and the grounds 


presented a sad appearance. Congress de- 
clined to purchase the estate, and at last a 
patriotic woman proposed that the people of 
the country should buy it, that it might be a 
national possession forever. To this praise- 
worthy object the late Edward Everett devoted 
his tongue and pen, and in the principal cities 
and towns of the United States he delivered 
his famous eulogy on Washington, and in two 
years paid into the treasury of the Ladies’ 
Mount Vernon Association about fifty thou- 
sand dollars. At last the necessary amount 
— two hundred thousand dollars — was raised, 
and the estate became the possession of the 
nation. Itis to be hoped that, ere long, the 
house and the grounds will be restored to 
their original condition, and that, once more, 
Mount Vernon will be a place of beauty and 
an honor to the country. 

The equestrian statue of Washington, of 
which a full-page picture, from a photograph 
by J. W. Black, is given in this number of the 
Magazine, stands near the southern entrance 
of the Public Garden, in Boston. It was de- 
signed by the sculptor Thomas Ball, and was 
cast in bronze by the Ames Manufacturing 
Company, at Chicopee, Mass. The model 
was completed in 1864. The extreme length 
of the statue is sixteen feet; height sixteen 
feet; height of Washington twelve feet ; height 
of plinth thirteen and a half feet. The ped- 
estal is of Quincy granite, fifteen feet in 
length, seven and a half feet in width, and 
fourteen feet in height, and was designed by 
Hammatt Billings. The weight of the statue 
is ten thousand six hundred pounds, and the 
total cost was forty-two thousand four hun- 
dred dollars. It was first unveiled to the pub- 
lic on July 3, 1869. It is both an ornament 
and an honor to the city of Boston. 

The great and good men of a nation, their 
names and their deeds, seldom fail of a grate- 
ful remembrance. So it is with Washington. 
Not far from where he sleeps is the city bear- 
ing his name, the seat of government for the 
nation, and the Capitol at Washington, one of 
the most imposing buildings in the world, is 
well represented in the picture on another 
page. It and the picture of Mount Vernon 
are taken from Mrs. C. H. Dall’s “ Patty 
Gray’s Journey,” a series of books equally 
interesting for young and old. 





THE LITTLE OLD LADY. 
BY SOPHIE MAY. 


“ OW now, Dassie, my dear? What has 
happened that grieves you so?” 

**T am crying, aunt Jane, because grandpa 
Brown is dead.” 

‘“‘Grandpa Brown! Why, you never saw 
him, child! He died before you were born!” 

“T know it, auntie; but I was just thinking, 
if he had only lived a little longer, he might 
have worn out this awful old cloak.” 

As Dassie spoke, she savagely bit off the 
thread with which she was fastening a button, 
and threw the cloak on the floor in disgust. It 
was an old, old-fashioned camlet, of a high- 
colored plaid, scarcely faded in the least, and 
looking, alas! as durable as the everlasting 
hills. 

“Not a bit like anything the other girls 
wear,” said Dassie, catching a tear in her 
thimble, and laughing hysterically. ‘* Woven 
before the Flood, by Tubal Cain— no, that 
woman — what’s her name?” 

‘‘Naamah,” suggested aunt Jane, smiling. 

“Yes. If it were only astrakhan now, or 
beaver, or anything szwce the Flood!. Nobody 
ever saw such cloth but mummies.” 

“J’ve seen it a great many times, dear. 
Your grandfather always wore this cloak when 
he rode, and it is very precious to your mother.” 

‘Then why doesn’t she roll it up in laven- 
der and preserve it? Mother is too hard on me, 
aunt Jane. She wants to subdue my pride.” 

“‘There, there, Dassie Snow, stop crying 
into your thimble. Put on my Paisley shawl, 
and run to school.” 

“O, you blessed auntie! You know how 
girls feel!” said Dassie, kissing Mrs. Fletcher, 
and pinning the elegant shawl over her own 
left shoulder. ‘‘There, I’ve just thought of 
something! If you'll only talk with mother, 
aunt Jane! She always listens to what you 
say. You think I’m too old to have my pride 
subdued — don’t you, please don’t you? Four- 
teen years old next May. O, if you'll only talk 
with mother, aunt Jane!” 

“You little piece of vanity! Haven't I any- 
thing better to do than to interfere with your 
mother’s affairs?” said aunt Jane, briskly. But 
at the same time, she was wondering if it 
might not be well to talk with her sister, and 
planning how to do it in a proper manner; 
and Dassie knew it. 

‘¢ Pauline,” said Mrs. Fletcher, entering the 
pantry where Mrs. Snow was “‘ working over” 
butter. ‘‘ Pauline, it surprises me that a pious 
woman like you should encourage vanity in 
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an only child! By the time your Dassie is 
sixteen years old, she will be as vain a young 
lady as there is in this town.” 

‘Sister Jane!” cried Mrs. Snow, dropping 
the butter-paddle in astonishment. ‘Sister 
Jane, what can you mean? Dassie vain! If 
there’s any one thing I’m careful to do, it’s to 
dress that child plainly.” 

‘* Yes, Pauline, altogether too plainly; there 
is the trouble. She doesn’t look like other 
girls; so she thinks of her dress all the time. 
She ought not to be obliged to think of it at 
all; her mind should be interested in higher 
things.” 

‘But you said I encouraged vanity in her,” 
said Mrs. Snow, in a grieved tone; ‘those 
were your very words, sister Jane!” 

‘And I meant whatI said. Dassie is con- 
tinually conscious of her looks, and if that 
isn’t vanity, what is?” 

‘‘Why, Jane, that’s a new idea to me!” 

‘* Well, Pauline, it’s avery logicalone. Ask 
your husband; read Mental Philosophy.” 

Mrs. Snow sprinkled white sugar into her 
butter, and looked thoughtful. 

**T declare,” went on Mrs. Fletcher, ‘‘I did 
pity Dassie this morning, when I saw her cry- 
ing over that old cloak of father’s. It re- 
minded me of the time whén I had my hair 


cut off. Do you remember it? O, no, you 
were married long before that.” 


‘Tell me about it, Jane. 
had beautiful hair.” 

‘Yes, it was my pride; but there was some- 
thing the matter with my head, —a trouble- 
some humor,—and Dr. Blake said I must 
have my hair cut off close to the roots. I 
was twelve years old, and exceedingly sensi- 
tive. Don’t you remember how easily I cried? 
Like your Dassie, I think. You were strong- 
minded yourself, Pauline, and I dare say didn’t 
understand me at all. 

‘“Well, I was going to tell you about my 
hair, just to let you know howI suffered. I 
begged to be let alone; but in vain. I was 
attacked by a pair of shears, and then bya 
razor. Clip, clip, shave, shave, and the cruel 
work was done. My black, beautiful curls 
were gone forever, and nothing left but a 
gray scalp, hideous and smooth. Not so very 
smooth, either, for when I ran my hand over 
it, it pricked like a thousand needles. I looked 
in the glass, and cried outright. Do you won- 
der? I was a positive fright. There was a 
close cap of shining black cambric all ready. 
Mother put it on me, as mourning, I suppose, 
for my lost hair, and it made my head look 
like a rubber football.” 


I remember you 
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‘* Too bad of mother!” 

‘“Yes, so it was, Pauline. She was the best 
of women, but she made a mistake then. 
Over that abomination of cambric she drew, 
if you will believe me, a black lace cap with a 
border. Then I looked like a picture out of 
the Comic Almanac. 

‘““¢No matter,’ mother said; ‘handsome is 
that handsome does.’ A great fib, by the way, 
and very bad grammar besides. 

‘¢T declared, wildly, I wouldn’t go to school ; 
but mother saidI must. Nobody would laugh 
at me, or if anybody did, I must rise above it. 
I ought not to care! Rise above it, indeed! 
I started for school, for of course I had to 
obey; but, instead of rising above it, I sank 
lower and lower every step of the way, and 
sat down so many times by the roadside to 
cry that I finally fretted myself into a nervous 
headache, and was really obliged to go home 
and go to bed. 

‘‘Next day Julia Blake went with me, — you 
know how independent she was, —and I suc- 
ceeded in getting into the school-house, though 
I might as well have been in a den of lions for 
all the lessons I learned. 

‘‘ Short hair, you know, was a novelty then, 
and of course a lace cap on a child’s head was 
a decided curiosity. Mother never thought, 
probably, of a net with a tassel on top. 
I could have endured that; but perhaps it 
wouldn’t have subdued my pride. 

‘“‘The girls didn’t mean to laugh, but they 
couldn’t help it. They called me ‘The Lit- 
tle Old Lady,’ and that roused up all the 
demons of envy and bitterness that slept in 
my heart. When I saw them with the curls 
or the long braids flowing down their necks, 
I groaned inwardly, and remembered I had 
once had hair prettier than theirs, and hadn’t 
needed a grandmamma’s cap any more than 
they did. 

“TI hoped people didn’t point me out at 
church, and laugh behind their hymn-books. 
My cottage bonnet must be some protection; 
could the cap be seen under it? I thought not. 
Probably no one in town, except the school- 
girls, knew how awfully I looked. No one 
else called mea ‘little old lady;’ that was a 
comfort; it was all I had, but it didn’t last 
long. 

‘“‘That winter we had our first lectures on 
mesmerism. Dr. Blake and Esquire Eaton 
were interested in the new science, and some 
others were very bitter against it. You re- 
member hearing of the excitement it made in 
our little village, though of course I was too 
young to care much about it, except as it con- 
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cerned me. Why and how I had anything to 
do with it I will tell you directly. 

‘*One evening I took tea with Julia Blake; 
and the doctor and his wife went to a lecture 
and left us in the house alone. Dr. Blake 
said the man who lectured had a half-awake 
boy with him, whom he put to sleep before 
the audience, and sent peeping here and there 
‘in spirit.’ Then the doctor wrote the day of 
the week and month on a slip of paper, and 
put the paper over the clock. Afterwards he 
arranged all the furniture in the sitting-room 
himself, and bade us not to touch anything. 
for he had made a memorandum in his note- 
book of the position of every single article. 
‘Remember all’ you say and do this evening,’ 
said he; ‘for I am going to send that sleeping 
boy, Lucius, here in spirit. He will tell me 
what he sees and hears, and I shall want to 
know if his story and yours agree.’ 

‘Julia laughed; but I felt overawed. We 
ate apples, snuffed the candle, and told dread- 
ful stories all the evening, till my hair tried to 
stand on end, and would if it had been long 
enough. When at last the doctor and his 
wife came home, they found us almost asleep 
over the coals. 

*** Well, girls,’ said Mrs. Blake, ‘it was all 
a piece of nonsense, and I wish I had staid at 
home with you.’ 

‘** But the doctor did not seem in very good 
spirits. He went up to the clock and took 
down the paper. That made Julia think of 
the boy, and she said, — 

‘**Q, papa, did that sleepy man say any- 
thing about us?’ 

***Not much,’ replied Dr. Blake; ‘ nothing 
to the point. He was in a dreadful muddle 
to-night, and didn’t know the fireplace from 
an air-tight stove. Have you moved any of 
these chairs, children? Are you sure? But at 
any rate, Lucius did make a number of blun- 
ders. ‘‘A piano in the room,” he said; but I 
am almost sure he meant the sideboard! He 
said he saw a little girl and an old lady—a 
little ‘“‘dried-up” old lady! No one has been 
in, I presume? No old lady?’ 

*** Nobody, pa, but just us.’ 

‘*My heart sank. That sleepy boy, in, his 
mysterious vision, must have mistaken me for 
a little old lady. Why not? He went round 
with his eyes shut, and other people thought 
so with their eyes open. ButI said nothing. 
Then the doctor went on: — 

‘¢*T am sorry Lucius wasn’t clearer, for mes- 
merism is a great science. It is in its infancy 
yet, and musn’t be laughed at. I tried to 
make the audience understand that Lucius 
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meant sideboard instead of piano, but they 
wouldn’t believe it. And they couldn’t see 
that hé meant Jennie Pollard when he said 
‘little dried-up old lady.”’ 

‘*T know Mrs. Blake saw the tears in my 
eyes, for she said, quickly, — 

‘““¢And he didn’t, doctor; what an idea! 
His eyes are not good for much if he can’t 
see that Jennie is a nice little girl, and not an 
old lady.’ 

‘** But the boy was in a muddle, I tell you,’ 
persisted the doctor, bluntly; ‘and you know, 
yourself, Jennie does look like a little wizened- 
up old lady in that black lace cap. All she 
needs is a pair of spectacles over her nose.’ 

‘*Wasn’t that severe? And it didn’t end 
there. The whole town rang with the story; 
one side trying to make sense out of Lucius’s 
confused dream, the other side laughing it to 
scorn. 

‘“‘The ‘next day Dr. Pond met me in the 
street, took me very solemnly by the hand, 
said he wished to see me alone, led me up two 
flights of stairs to his office, and then asked 
me to take off my hoad, and let him see for 
himself if I did look so queer that I could pos- 
sibly be mistaken for a little old lady. 

‘Now wasn’t that hard, again? For a sen- 
sitive child, I mean. Perhaps you wouldn't 
have cared! 

“*T don’t know what he decided as to mes- 
merism, or whether Lucius was a humbug or 
not, andI don’t care. I am only telling this 
story about myself and my sufferings. And 
this I do know: that black cap was the trial 
of my life; it made me self-conscious, and 
silly, and miserable, and never did my head 
the least particle of good. When my hair did 
grow out again, I could have kissed every 
short, crisp curl, if I could only have reached 
up to it with my lips. And I burned that cap, 
and danced as I saw it go up the chimney.” 

‘¢ Sister Jane,”’ said Mrs. Snow, laughing. 
and patting her last butter-ball as she spoke. 
“‘ you’re a pretty good lawyer. Dassie shan’t 
wear that old cloak another day.” 


—_—_—_>__— 


—— Tue successor of Adrian V., thirteenth 
century, wished to preserve his own name on 
the papal throne, but gave up his wish when 
the conclave of cardinals used the powerful 
argument that all the popes who had pre- 
served their own names had died in the first 
year of their pontificate. 


“Do not speak fast,” says one of the 


/ 


seven sages, ‘‘ for that shows folly.” 
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DIRECTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized: words in CAPITAI.S should be 
strongly phasized. The b refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 





TELL AND THE MOUNTAINS. 


BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
» be *tcRAGs and peaks, I’m with 
you once again! 

I **HoLp to you the hands you first 
beheld, 

To show they still are *rREx. 
thinks I hear 

A spirit in your echoes answering 
me, 

And bid your tenant WELCOME to 
his HOME 

Again! O, *tsacRED FORMS, how 
PROUD you look! 

How '*H1GH you lift your heads 
into the sxy! 

How **HUGE you are! how *tMIGHTY 
and how FREE! 


Me- 


Ye are the things that *rower, that 
SHINE — whose smile 

Makes glad — whose frown is terri- 
ble — whose forms, 

Robed or unrobed, do all the im- 
press wear 

Of “awe DIVINE. 
LIBERTY! 

I'M WITH YOU ONCE AGAIN! 
to you 

WITH ALL My Voice! I *HoLD my 
hands to you 

To show they still are Freez. I RUSH 
to you, 

As though I could EMBRACE you! 


Ye **GuARDS OF 


I call 


O, with what pripE I used 

To walk these *tH1LLs, and look up 
to my Gop, 

And sess him that it was so. 
was free — 

From end to end, from cliff to lake, 
’twas *FREE! 

How Happy was I in it then! I 
loved 

Its very *storms! .. . 
sat 


It 


I have 
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In my boat at night, when 7mipway o’er the 
lake . 

The ®sTars went out, and 7Down the moun- 
tain gorge 

The WIND CAME ROARING —I have sat and 
SEYED 

The thunder breaking from his cloud, and 
smiled 

To see him “sHaxkE his lightnings o’er my 
head, 

And think I had no master save his own. 

You know the '*yuttine cliff, round which a 
track 

7Up hither winds, whose base is but the brow 

To such another one, with scanty room 

For two abreast to pass? O’ertaken there 

By the mountain blast, I’ve laid me flat 
along, 

And while gust followed gust MORE FURI- 
OUSLY, 

As if to SWEEP me o’er the horrid brink; 

And I have thought of °orHER lands, whose 
storms 

Are summer flaws to those of mine, and just 

Have wished me there — the thought that 
mine was *FREE 

Has ‘cHECKED that wish, and I have *RaIsED 
my head, 

And cried in thraldom to that 'trurious 
WIND, 


BLow on! *THIS IS THE LAND OF LIBERTY! 





— TREEs supply the principal food of 
some tropical regions. The bread-fruit tree 
is used as the chief article of diet by the na- 
tives of the Polynesian Isles. Its fruit is as 
large as a melon; the eatable part white as 
snow, and is sweet when roasted. The cocoa- 
nut tree, the plantain called bananas, and the 
date trees, are all very nutritious. One ba- 
nana plant often produces from seventy to 
eighty pounds of fruit. The date trees, 
Buckchardt informs us, often are given as a 
dowry to an Eastern bride. 


—— Ir has long been considered a strange 
phenomenon that sounds should be so much 
louder at night than in the daytime. Baron 
Humboldt ascribed this effect to the perfect 
transparency and uniform density of the air, 
which can exist only at night after the heat 
of the ground has been uniformly diffused 
throughout the atmosphere. 


—— Ir you desire to be truly happy.and 
beloved, seek out the good in all mankind, 


and see not the evil. 
° 
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ANSWER TO SCRIPTURE RIDDLE IN No. 164. 


PopLaR. (Hosea iv. 13.) Pomegranate: 
1 Sam. xiv. 2. Oak: 1 Ch. x. 12. Palm: 
Judges iv. 5. Lign aloe: Numb. xxiv. 6. Al- 
gum: 2 Ch. ix. 11. Rod: Numb. xvii. 8. 


ANSWERS. 


113. (Diver) S (weights) & (measures) R 
an (a bomb in A) (tie on tooth) (eel) (oar) 
(500 = D) — Divers weights and measures are 
an abomination to the Lord. 114. Parent, 
rent, par, rap, pa. 115. Dinner. 116. (Love) 
(light) (ten) (sleigh) (boar) — Love lightens 
labor. 117. Ear,earn. 118. Kin, kind. 119. 
Wan, want. 120. Car, cart. 121. Tin, tiny. 
122. Tar, tare. 123. Sea, seal. 124. (Big S 
and Y) — Big Sandy. 125. Potentates. 126. 
Astronomers. 127. Disappointment. 128. 
Democratical. 129. Elephant. 130. Salmon, 
Lamson. 


131. 


"en 


Ulur np, 


Fill the spaces with the same word trans- 
posed : — 

132. I —— the horse at the races last month, 
and I —— him ——.._ 133. Give a —— to the 
poor—— man. 134. There is a disagreeable 
—— about the distance of a —— from the ——. 

Dick SHINERRY. 





GEOGRAPHICAL RIDDLE. 


135- Round at both ends and high in the 
middle. Sam. C. 


LetTTerR REBUS. 


Cc 
136. ox. 
HEpwiIc. 


SquarRE Worn. 


137. Used to bind things together; pertain- 
ing to law; active; an island in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea; to beg. ALEx. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


Cross-WorpDs. 


140. 1. Is a singer of modern fame; 

2. To be which many aim: 

3. Is a corner with a short name. 
VIOLET. 


DECAPITATIONS. 


141. Behead a river in Oregon, and leave a 
nut. 142. Behead a river in Louisiana, and 
leave a boy’s nickname. 143. Behead a piece 
of wood, and leave part of. the body. 144. 
Behead what all wish to have, and leave what 
we can’t live without. 145. Behead a farming 
tool, and leave a small house. 146. Beheada 
garment, and leave a massof stone. 147. Be- 
head an instrument to show time, and leave 
part of a gun. H. L. O. 


CHARADE. 
148. My first is clothing; my second, is a 
female; my third is a character; my whole is 
nonsense. MonsiezurR. 
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\V E have read of treasures being found in 

old bureaus and desks, but never 
thought our editorial desk was a hiding- 
place! We thought we knew every nook and 
corner of its drawers and pigeon-holes; but 
we have just found two letters that months 
ago hopped or dropped behind a partition, 
while their writers long since gave them up 
as either lost or neglected. We don't dare to 
tell how far back they are dated; but Hautboy 
and Dexter will remember them and the good 
rebuses they contained; and they may yet find 
the adage true, ‘‘ Better late than never.” 

Fox inquires if it is right to use the word 
“got” in composition. ‘‘Got” is not an ele- 
gant word; it generally disfigures any sen- 
tence where it is used, and a little care will 
show Fox and others that it is easy to find 


better ways of expressing the same idea. — 
E. P. Hale, Box 924, Norwich, N. Y., wants to 
write for some juvenile paper; young editors, 
please take notice. — Jolly Waddie Wimple- 


ton! He does like the Magazine, and his 
subscription proves it; but, more than all, he 
wishes to be reckoned among our friends. 
Give us your hand, Waddie, while we shake 
it through the letter bag. 

Inventor is rightly named, for his rebuses 
are ingenious. — The expression so frequently 
used, ‘‘ method in his madness,” has its ori- 
gin from a line in Hamlet, Act ii. Scene 2. 
“Though this be madness, yet there’s method 
in it.” Alfred will make a note of this. — 
D. Rake’s pleasant note was welcome, and his 
anagrams very good for first attempts. — The 
Loyal Union comes in an enlarged and im- 
proved form, and we acknowledge the compli- 
ment in the article ‘‘ Eminent Living Writers.” 
— Our Banner, a neat little sheet, published 
at West Newton, Mass., and the Young Sports- 
man, edited by Edwin A. Farwell (Alert), and 
published in this city, and the Eastern Ban- 
ner, Of this city, are the latest additions to 
juvenile papers. 

Captain Joe’s letters are full of good sense, 
and his puzzles are good; but does he ‘expect 
us to use a//of them? Still, the more we have, 
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the better will be our selection. — Chip Char- 
lie’s rebus is good, but rather easy; try again. 
— Thank you, Ike, for your good opinions, 
and your regard for our welfare. — Drollery. 
has a rebus so good it ought to be a little bet- 
er, and therefore we shall look for another 
from him. — Toodles is ambitious to belong 
**to one of the largest, strongest, and best of 
families,” meaning our own happy throng of 
boys and girls. We will vote him in. — The 
price of the numbers of the Magazine from 
the beginning of the Lake Shore Series to 
Brake Up is $2.50. — Napoleon will have to 
start a new club with the new year. — Tem- 
pest’s explanation is quite satisfactory. 

A Convention Base Ball Book will soon be 
issued in this city at a low price; and when it 
appears, we will notify the boys; and this 
will answer many inquiring notes we have re- 
ceived. — Salt Pointer makes a good begin- 
ning, and so is pretty sure of a good ending; 
there is an old proverb, ‘‘ What is well begun 
is half done.” — De Grasse has ingenuity, as 
our head work will some time show. 

Frank Lynn’s writing is plain as print, and 
this unusual excellence balances the little 
“cramp” which practice will conquer; his 
enigma is marked ‘‘A,” a mysterious letter, 
whose meaning our friends must guess. — 
Archeologist, Box 450, Oneonta, N. Y., has 
quite a collection of Indian relics, and wishes 
to exchange duplicates; this is an interesting 
branch of study, and some of our western 
boys have facilities for accepting his proposal. 

The regulations of boarding-schools vary 
so greatly that a definite answer cannot be 
given to H. A. Verhill’s question. — Not quite 
up to the mark, friend Sessions; but keep on. 
— Ike must get brighter ink, or we must have 
spectacles! that last batch of rebuses may 
have been excellent, but, literally, we couldn’t 
see it! Lot No. 2 is better. It has been said 
that the radical sign / is a corruption from 
the letter #, which stood for Root ; make the 
smal® writing » quickly, and you will easily 
see how it became changed into the present 
root-sign. — A vote of thanks to C. E. Stone, 
Jr., by publishers, editor, and Hannah. 

WisH CorRESPONDENTS. — Skiff, 70 Onta- 
rio Street, Cleveland, Ohio. — Osceola, Box 
138, Machias, Maine (coins and stamps). — 
A. E: Parsons, Brighton, Iowa (and he writes 
very handsomely, too).— Corn City, Drawer 
25, Toledo, Ohio, wants a Chicago corre- 
spondent. Toledo has smart boys; one of 
them has a club of seventeen for the Maga- 
zine. — Arthur ‘C. Wheaton, Lock Box 44, 
New Bedford, Mass. (printers). 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








THE GREAT SHIP OANAL. 


INCE the opening of the ship canal con- 

necting the Mediterranean with the Red 
Sea, our students in geography have, doubt- 
less, been studying the probable changes 
which this new commercial highway will 
effect. ‘We call this a new route for com- 
merce, without forgetting that from the foun- 
dation of Alexandria till the Portuguese had 
discovered a passage to India by sea, a large 
part of the trade between the East and Europe 
was by the way of Egypt. The trade with the 
East during the Middle Ages, though it might 
enrich cities like Alexandria and Venice, bore 
no proportion to the extensive commerce of 
the present day with that part of the world. 

For some time after the Portuguese dis- 
coveries, pepper was the chief article of trade 
brought from the East Indies, while with 
Japan, China, and many other Asiatic coun- 
tries, there was very little communication. 
Even now the immense empire of China is 
but just opening its ports. The entire imports 
and exports of China in 1855 amounted to 
hardly fifty-five millions of dollars. In 1868 
the amount was four times that sum. 

Thus, though the route by the Red Sea and 
the Isthmus of Suez is not really new, it is 
new for modern commerce; and in this case 
we cannot judge by the past what will be the 
course of events in the future. With the com- 
pany that has carried the work to a success- 
ful issue, the question very naturally is, Will 
it pay? 

From the annual report, read before the 
stockholders in August last, by Monsieur Les- 
seps, the president-director of the comPny, 
and the “honorable creator of the canal,” as 
he is called by the reporter of the meeting, we 
learn that a New York company, with ample 
capital, will establish a line of steamers to 
trade with India and China by the way of the 
Suez Canal. In England numerous ship- 
owners have built steamers and have length- 
ened others, in view of ‘la grande naviga- 
tion par le canal.” The French companies 
have also lengthened many steamers. ‘ For 
one of the elements of the victory of steam 
over sails,” says the report, ‘consists in the 
fact that steamships may be made longer while 





preserving the same draught of water and the 
same steam power, without diminishing their 
speed.” 

Russia has been preparing a line of steam 
packefs to unite Odessa with the far East by 
the way of tke canal. The great Austrian 
company, known as L/oyd’s, have granted, on 
each one of their steamers destined for the 
Eastern seas, a space where the merchants of 
the empire may forward to India and the ex- 
treme East, free of charge, samples of the 
national products and manufactures, in view 
of the development of exchanges by means 
of this canal. The Italian government has 
recommended that all Italian ship owners be 
ready to profit by the opening of the ‘‘ Egyp- 
tian Bosphorus.” Spain has been preparing 
a line of steamers which are to make regular 
trips between Barcelona and the rich colony 
of the Philippine Islands. 

All these undertakings may work well, and 
yet the change in the commerce of the.world 
may not be very great. As atoll is levied on 
merchandise passing through the canal, it may 
be cheaper for Western Europe to carry on the 
larger part of its trade, by means of sailing 
vessels, round the Cape of Good Hope; and 
it may be many a long day yet before the 
maritime supremacy which has so long been 
held by England, falls either to Austria, Italy, 
Russia, or France. 


AmoncG the ancient Romans eulogies 
or orations in praise of the deceased were 
pronounced when the funerals of men were 
solemnized. But this honor was not allowed 
to women till three hundred and sixty-five 
years after the foundation of Rome. When 
the city had been besieged by the Gauls un- 
der Brennus, and a thousand pounds’ weight 
of gold had been agreed upon *‘ as the ransom 
of a people who were soon after to be the 
rulers of the world,” as Livy has it, a part of 
this sum had been offered by the matrons, out 
of their rings and jewels. The offer was ac- 
cepted, thanks were returned to the matrons, 
and to this was added the honor of having 
funeral orations pronounced on them after 
death, in the same manner as the men. ./ 


Tue MONTHLY Part (No. II.) for February 
is attractive, both in appearance and in con- 
tents. It contains Nos. 162, 163, 164, and 165. 
We have warm praise from all directions for 
this new edition of the Magazine; and with 
it and the regular weekly edition, we are able 
to meet the wants and tastes of all our friends. 





